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CATTLE RANCHING IN THE INYERIOR OF BRITIGH COLUMBIA 
INTROWCTION 


During the summer of 1959, a field party studied ranching in the 
ranch area of Interior British Columbia (see map), They interviewed 
ll4 ranchers, and from each secured a record of the ranch business for 
the. period April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959. Information contained in 
the record included utilization of the land resources, methodsof cattle 
operations, receipts, expenses, inventories, capital expansion and 
indebtedness, These ranchers gave information on grazing, wintering, 
irrigation and marketing problems. Data from these records were 
analyzed and studied with a view to determining expected earnings on 
ranches, factors contributing to profitable ranch operation and other 
pertinent facts. In the following pages of this report, the findings 
of this study are discussed and tabulated. 


DESCRIPTION OF RANCHING AREA 
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The following outline of boundaries defines the area where most 
Of the ranching 1s carried on and where the majority ofecattle®are 
produced under ranch conditions in British Columbia, It is bounded 
on the south by the International boundary, and extends from Grand 
Forks on the east to Princeton on the west, continuing in a relatively 
long are to the northwest, with the following towns and settlements 
indicatins roughly its outer perimeter, ‘these points of reference 
are Lumby, Salmon Arm, Squilax, up the North Thompson Valley to Clear. 
water, and thence to the northern limit near Quesnel. From here it 
extends westward to Anahim Lake, and then southeastward through Tatla 
Lake, Lillooet, Lytton and Frinceton. Generally, the cattle ranching 
areas are confined to the southern portions of the Interior Plateau. 


Within this are are such well known cattle ranching centers, as 
Merritt, Kamloops, Clinton and Williams Lake. 


The watersheds... In the main, the ranching area of british 
Columbia is drained to the west by the fraser River system, which inclu- 
des the Chilcotin, the Nicola and the North and South Thompson Rivers, 
and Bonaparte Creek, The southern section is contained in the Okanagan 
and Similkameen watershed area which drains south to the Columbia River 
in washington via the Okanagan River. Through all this country there 


are many.shall creeks and lakes associated with the general topography. 


Climate.« In this region the major air masses move, in tle main, 
from west to east. VConsequently the coastal ranze of mountains which 
run north and south have an important influence on the climate. The 
rainfall on the western slopes of the mountains is heavy and the vege. 
tation dense, whereas the area east of the mountains is relatively dry. 
However, throughout interior British Columbia there are local differen- 
ces"in reainfail caused=by-differences~in-eLevation. 
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Typically the valleys are dry and warm while the higher levels have 
more precipitation and lower average temperatures. As might be expected 
climatic changes also occur with changes in latitude. 


lable 1 shows the altitude above mean sea level, and the long-time 
annual mean temperatures and precipitation for selected points in the 
ranching area of interior British Columbia. A study of the altitudes 
of the meteorological stations listed will show that these data are pro. 
bably not representative of the area in general, particularly not of the 
higher elevation ranges. However, these figures indicate that generally 
north of the Thompson iver the average mean temperature is about 5°" to 
10° colder and the winter showfall is much heavier than to the south. 


Table 1... Meteorological data for selected points in the ranch 
areas of British Columbia a/ 


Annual Mean annual 
mean Number total Winter Number Altitude 
Temp— of precipi. . snow b/ of above mean 
_erature Years tation fall years) es level 
oo - inches - -~ feet — 
Grand Forks A5 Ady bas 59 L5 eae 
Penticton 48 L8 11 oe ea ya | 48 pie es 
Princeton 12 17 1he55 Bad zi easy) 
Nickel Plate 35 29 PPE: Lio 29 5,800 
Kamloops LY 63 LO.16 Doe 65 BR ke 
ieffley Creek Pal 6 13.25 48.8 6 2,240 
4sheroft Lh Ld eS) Ka ld Ame 1,600 
150-Mile House 38 10 16.01 60.8 10 2,200 
Big Ureek et 55 Leekh Lhd BA 3,100 
Kleena Kleene 35 1S igeta Slade 19 Pa he 


a/ Climate of British Columbia — Report for 1958, Department of Agriculture, 
Province of British Columbia. 
b/ Une inch of snowfall equivalent to 1/10" of precipitation. 


Over most of the area about one half of the precipitation occurs 
in the late fall and winter and most of the remainder falls during May 
and June. 


Soil, topography and vegetation... The ranching area of British 
Columbia is contained in what may be termed the “Southern Plateau", It 
is an irregular plateau, broken by broad and narrow valleys, the former 
being usually associated with the main drainage channels. The plateau 
is further broken by frequent mountairsand mountain ranges. To the 
south occur the highest elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The average 
altitude declines gradually northward. 
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https://archive.org/details/31/61115513079 


Soils vary in texture, with sandy loams most common. ‘here are 
two main soil regions, namely, Grassland (Chernozemic) and Forest 
(Podzolic). The majority of the mrassland soils are brown in color 
while the forest soils vary from brown to graywooded. 


Associated with the lower elevations and along the main drainage 
channels — the Fraser, Thompson, Nicola and Okanagan Kivers ~ are found 
most of the open grasslands. as altitude increases away from these 
drainage channels, the veetative cover changes to forest. Thus the 
upper grassland zone may be found in the valley bottoms and lower slo- 
pes. Higher on the mountain slopes the various forest zones occur. 
These progitess upwards from the open pine and aspen areas, through the 
Douglas fir to the occasional ‘lpine zone at about 6,500 feet. Within 
the forest zone, and depending on topovranhy there are open meadows. 
In Table 2, (as an example), the vevetative cover; period of} use, car. 
rying capacity and type of livestock characteristic of one range area, 
are indicated. 


In these mountainous regions, vegetative growth is influenced by 
direction of slope and exposure to sunlight as well as by altitude, 


Other types of agriculture and industry in the area.- Although 


ranchins is carried on throurchout all of the described area, including 
the dry grassland zones and wooded mountain resions, other types of 
azriculture flourish in isolated districts. The Okanagan and vimilkameen 
valleys are widely noted for tree fruit production, while the 4rmstrong- 
Salmon Arm vicinity is adapted to mixed farming, of a type which incorpo- 
rates prain g¢rowing and dairying. Along the Thompson #tiver from Kamloops 
to Ashcroft are occasional specialized famns producing hops, tree fruit 
and truck crops. Specialized products such as fruit, hops and market 
earden produce are limited to aress with water for irrigation. Near 
asheroft are several large turkey farms. In the Cariboo-Chilcotin 
country, agriculture is confined to the production of livestock (cattle 
and sheep). 


The Okanagan has well developed packing and processing plants at 
convenient locations to serve its important orchard industry. 


This area has several other important industries in addition to 
apriculture. Logging and lumber mills, the most important non-agricultural 
industries, are common to the region as a whole, with the exception of 
far western Chilcotin. Logsing and ranching may be carried on together 
on the same forested land. some trapping is done in the region and a 


limited amount of mining. Gold is still produced in the Cariboo. 


The tourist industry is of srowim: importance. Popular summer 
resorts are established on Okanagan and Shuswap Lakes. Hunting and 
fishing attract many, thus providing a «rowing demand for the services 
of guideg and outfitters, Guest ranches are popular and are ihcreasing 
in numbers. 
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Population centers, services and transportation. With the excep. 
tion of the Chilcotin district, few ranchers are more than 35 miles 


from a main shipping and trading point. Williams Lake is the main town 
servicing the northern area. vcattered small settlements extend from 
Williams Lake.over 200 miles westward. There is a creater number of 
cities and towns in the southern part of the region, this probably being 
associated with greater diversification of agriculture. 


Table 3.- Main centers of population in the ranching areas of 
British Columbia 


SSB SRT SES aS SI fF RSE SN IED IU LR OE DD STONE EL TT EI EERE EE TCE DIED ODER EEL LAER 
City or town wes as Population ~ 1956 
Grand Forks L395 

Penticton teak 

lLelowna 9, SL 

Vernon 5,998 

armstrong Lig LG 

Princeton cages , 
Merritt MEG a8 

Kamloops 95090 

Williams Lake £790 


Source: Census of Canada, 1956. 


These cities and towns provide services such as secondary schools, 
doctors and hospitals as well as purchasing and selling facilities. 


The region is very well serviced by railroads, roads and airlines. 
Two main transcontinental railways (C.N.R. and O.P.R.) enter Kamloops 
from the east and northeast, and follow the same route via the lraser 
River to seabord at Vancouver. In addition, a third transmountain line 
known as the Kettle Valley line (C.P.R.) -serves Grand Forks and Frinceton. 
Connecting north and south rail lines pass through all important points 
in the southern area. 


The B.C. Government Railway (P.G.E.) travels northeast from Vancouver, 
erossing the C.N.«, at Prince George and continuing on into the Peace 
River area at Dawson Creek. ‘+4his line provides service for the Variboo 
and Chilcotin at such points as Clinton, 1lOO-Mile House and Williams Lake. 


Hard surfaced highways serve all towns and cities in the interior. 
The Chilcotin area is the exception, having a gravel road which deterio. 
rates as distance increases from iJilliams Lake. There are all-weather 
eravel roads leading to many ranches. The logging companies have done 
much by building and improving lowging roads to aid the rancher with 
better travel conditions. 


air fields having daily plaré services are at Penticton , Kamloops 
and Williams Lake. 


TRENDS IN POLULATION AND LIVESTOCK TUMB ERS 


The population of british Columbia doubled between 1931 and 1956. 
in the same period, the numbers of people Living on farms remained re- 
latively constunt, but in proportion to the whole populution declined 
from 15 per cént to eight per cent (lable 4). 


fable 4.- Trends in population in British Columbia and numbers of cattle 
and sheep on tars and ranches, 1931 and 1956 af 
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Se “Cattle inb 


kFopulation Cattle rauch area oheep in 
on (exc. (exc. milk ranch b/ 
Year _ Population farms __smilk cows) cows heey _area 
— number — 

1951 69L,, 263 02 » 007 Sa aed 9 Diathe LED 1a, 559 
1941 817,861 - iio yo 206,10) Lae 125, en Bas oe 
2OoR LOS 220 TaOew92 OU AIS 150070 67,474 65,055 
1956 1, 398264.  I2,668 Sag AO 2: 179, 842 SOLOGS aba, far 


a/ Census of Canada, 1981, . Li "1951 : “and 1956, 
b/ = Ranch 4rea otudied ~ Census Vivisions and Sub-divisions, No. 3, 6c, 
6d, 6e, 6f, Ge and &d. 


During this span of 25 years, the cattle numbers on British Columbia 
farms (exclusive of milk cows) increased by more than two and one-half 
times to a* total+of 3324702 "head in 1956. 


Over 50 per cent of the beef cattle in British Columbia were raised 
under ranch conditions and in the ranchin;s areas described inthe report. 


vattle harketings 


1. «bout 30 per cent of the cattle population of the province is 
marketed annually. : 


2. ««lthouch the annual marketings of British Columbia produced 
cattle are not sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the province's 
population, a part of the total annual production is shipped to other 
provinces, mainly Alberta, or to the United ~tates for feed lot finish- 


ing. 


3. There has developed a demand for uniform supplies of finished 
cattle. There are not sufficient quantities of feed produced in the 
cattle producins areas of British Columbia to finish the cattle produced 
there and they are therefore shipped to areas of more plentiful feed 
supplies to be fed. ‘thus, in-shipméents of finished live cattle, mostly 
from alberta for slaughter in British Columbia packing plants, greatly 
exceeds the slaughter of cattle from British Columbia. (vee Figure Js 
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4. In addition to live cattle, large quantities of chilled carcasses are 
brought in by rail and refrigerator truck to satisfy the increasing demands 
of a growing population. 


5. Expansion of the feeder finishing business in British Columbia is 
dependent in a large part on the availability of feed at a price which would 
make the feeding operation competitive with other areas. Apparently, it has 
been considered by cattlemen that it is more economical to ship grass fed 
cattle to feed producing areas and finished cattle back to British Columbia 
than to ship feed into British Columbia for feeding. 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND TENURE 


The general pattern of land ownership and tenure was relatively the same 
for all ranches. It included some owned and some leased acreage, through a 
grazing permit authorizing the use of Crown land for range for a specified 
number of stock. 


As a rule the land owned by the rancher was located in a valley bottom, 
having arable acreage suitable for cultivation and in many instances access 
to water for irrigation. On the owned area was situated the headquarters, 
(homesite), cultivated fields for winter feed production and wintering grounds 
for the livestock. 


“Adjacent to or reasonably close to the headquarters land was the opera- 
tor's leased acreage. On the average, ranchers had one acre of lease for 
every two acres of land owned. The leased area in the majority of cases was 
not as desirable range land as the owned acreage, but it provided a great 
part of the spring and fall grazing, and where open meadows existed, hay was 
cut and stacked. Lands were leased from the Provincial Government for 
periods varying from one to 21 years, but most leases had formed part of the 
total ranch area for a long period of years. The various parcels of lease 
land have been rated as first, second and third class lands, and according to 
classification, the rancher paid a rent of 25 cents, 15 cents, and four cents 
per acre respectively, plus local taxes. Most land leased for grazing fell 
into the third classification. 


In British Columbia the province controls a vast area of land termed 
"Crown range". It includes approximately ten million acres of forested moun- 
tain terrain together with associated grassland in the ranching regions. The 
forest ranges not only provide summer grazing for stock, but also furnish 
timber for the lumbering industry of the interior. 


Each rancher applies annually to the B.C. Forest Service per permission 
to graze stock on a particular Crown range. He is issued with a "grazing 
permit" allowing him to pasture a specified number of animals which is related 
to the size of his ranching operation and the range available for a stated 
period of time, (normally June 1 or 15 to October 1 or 15 for forest range, 
but for a longer period if grassland Crown range is available). A fee for 
use of the Crown range is charged on a “per animal per month" basis. The 
annual fee varies, as it is related to livestock price movements of the 


a 


preceding year. In 1959, the rate was 15 cents per head per month for cat 
ule. 


The Forest vervice of the Department of Lands and forests administered 
the utilization of the Crown range, determining the livestock carrying capa. 
cities, crazing period, improvements and other related policies. © One thalnvor 
the annual grazing fees is set-aside for improvements to the range to aid in 
fuller use of these areas and in/’increasings carrying capacities. Capital 
costs of improvements such as drift fences, water holes and regrassing parti- 
cularly alons trails opened by logeing companies are paid from this fund to 
the extent that mon¢y is available. In some instances ranchers shared in 
the costs of range improvements with the Forest Service. In other cases, 
operators have borne the full cost if money was not available in the fund, 
and if immediate grazing benefits resulted from the improvement. 


TENLLINOLOGY 


The following terms are defined in order to help the reader in his inter. 
pretation of the study. 


Animal unit.- Is one mature cow or the equivalent in other livestock, 
based upon the amount of feed consumed and manure produced during a year. V 


Productive man work tnit,.. is equal to one ten-hour day of labor. 


hMian-equivalent..- is equal to the labor of one man for a year, (26 ten. 
hour days per month x 12 months = 312 days per year). 


Animal units per man equivalent. is the number of aninal units one man 
cares for during a year. 4A herd of 100 animal units per man~equivalent was 
determined to provide full-time employment for one man on ranches with the 
highest labor income per animal unit. 


Perquisites..{ are those non-cash items that the ranch contributes to the 
family living, such as food and fuel, as well as an allowance for the use of 
the house. 


Hamily farm income. is the difference between the year's cash receipts 
and cash expenses with allowance being made.for changes in value of inventory 
and for depreciation on farm capital assets. It might also be defined as the 
return to the capital labor and management supplied by the ranch owner-operator 
and his family. 


Operator's labor income... is the family farm income less a wage for unpaid 
. ’ a . / . 
family labor, and less a deduction for the use of capital, (five per cent was 
charged for the use of capital). 


Operator's labor earnings.~ is the operator's labor income as above defi- 
ned, plus the value of the ranch perquisites used by the family. 


1/ vee appendix S for conversion factors used. 
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FIGURE t. - TOTAL NUMBERS OF B.C. PRODUCED CATTLE AND CALVES MARKETED, 1947-58 
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FIGURE 2.- TOTAL NUMBERS OF CATTLE AND CALVES SLAUGHTERED IN INSPECTED B.C. PLANTS, 
. 1947 - 58 3 


Source: livestock Market Review, sMarkets /atormation Section, 
Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Oltawa, Canada. 
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FIGURE 3.- AVERAGE PRICE OF MEDIUM COWS AND GOOD FEEDER STEERS AT CALGARY, 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1947 - 59. 


Source: ktvestock and Antmal Froducts Statcstecs, 
Dominion Bureau of Statcsties, 
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FIGURE 4.- PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS IN 
WESTERN CANADA, 1947-59 (Exciuoine Farity Levine Costs) 
(1935 - 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominton Bureau of Sta tistecs, Prices and Price Indexs. 
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RANCHING PRACTICES 


Use of grazing.- A rotational grazing pattern was followed by most ran- 
ches. Cattle were wintered on the valley floors close to headquarters or on 
meadows where reserves of feed were available. In the spring the stock were 
moved mto zrass at the lower levels of between 1,000 feet and 2,500 feet. 
This meant the early season grazing was on owned or leased land. VCommencing 
approximately June 1, as designated by the *orest Service in each individual's 
grazing permit, the animals were moved on Crown range, and as the season pro. 
gressed and the vegetation developed at higher altitudes, moved upward for 
grazing to about the 5,000 foot level. With the approach of fall and cooler 
weather the process was reversed with cattle gradually descending until by 
October most animals were again pasturing on owned and leased land, including 
hay aftermath fields. With the advent of snow, feeding became general in the 
feed yards in the month of vecember or even earlier depending on location. 


It was impossible to secure conclusive data from ranchers regarding car- 
rying capacities of the ranges or pasture lands. However, from a study of 
their various records it appeared that on the average ranchers felt that 
about 3.5 acres of both owned and leased ranges were capable of carrying one 
animal unit for one month. The carrying capacities of both cultivated pas. 
tures and hay aftermath fields, some of which were irrigated, were each equi- 
valent to nearly one acre per animal unit month. 


seventy-five per cent of ranchers interviewed were of the opinion that 
the hay land for the production of winter feed and the grazing acreages avai- 
lable to them were in balance. A small number, namely eight per cent had 
ranches where the ability to produce winter feed was greater than the carrying 
capacity of the grazing land. 


Seventeen per cent of the ranchers had a scarcity of acreage suitable for 
producing winter feed for the amount of stock they could maintain on grass 
during the pasture period. 


About 42 per cent of 71 ranchers reporting expressed the opinion that they 
could carry more stock if the carrying capacities of the ranges were increased 
by regrassing programs, clearing out of timber slash, and construction of more 
logging roads to higher elevations. They were also of the opinion that their 
headquarters areas could be made more productive by the development of irri- 
gated pastures. 


Breeding practices. Very few ranchers kept the female stock in a breeding 
pasture until they were certain all cows were bred. Over 50 per cent of the 
operators questioned indicated that the procedure was to place all animals on 
Crown range as soon as spring grazing opened. Another group of 36 per cent 
started the breeding season while the cows were confined to home pastures or 
leases but completed servicing of the females on the summer grazing permit 
lands. 
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The practice of using Crown range as a breeding pasture resulted in loss 
of control by the rancher if a breeding program were being followed. 4s se- 
veral cattlemen used the same rangre, to some extent, the quality and size of 
the calf crop depended upon the standard and number of bulls esch operator 
maintained in the open frazing areas. Another important feature of this type 
of ranch operation was that it was essential thateonly one breed of cattle be 
placed on euch range. Vvenerally the Hereford breed predominated in the 


Interior ranching regions. 


Use of the public domain for the production of livestock presented problems 
in the, operation of.a ranch. Phe lack of (perimeter ind eross Pences*creatiuge 
pasture fields, made it practically impossible to segregate cattle by sroups 
of age and sex during the grazins season. Nevertheless nearly 50 per cent of 
the ranchers indicated that they made provision to pasture the marketable stock 
(mainly steers) away from the breeding herd. 


The ratio of cows per bull varied from 15 to 50 at the extremes. Including 
yearling heifers assumed bred, the averaj-e was SO cows per bull. 


On seventy per cent of the ranches some yearling heifers were included in 
the cow herd and bred. Operators did not necessarily believe this always to 
be the best practice but it was adopted to ovoid operational difficulties. 
veventy-nine ranchers reeorded their views on breeding of yearling heifers as 
follows: 


Distribution of replies 


For 

1.., Heifers. grow into better, cows i 
2. Unproductive period is shortened and productive period 

is lencthened 18 

2. Impossible to keep heifers separate from breeding herd Oly 

Against 

1. It stunts growth of heiters 9 

2. Heifers produce poor calves éh 

So. Heifers calvins as 2-yr. olds suffer a heavy mortality 13 


The reproductive life of a cow on the ranse was considered to be from seven 
to 10 calves. In order to maintain a herd of relatively young and productive 
females, a replacement rate of 13 per cent was the general practice. 

Calving and calfhood operations.- For the particular year of the study 
the calf crop averazed 70 per cent. Two-year-old heifers on hand in the 
spring (*pril 1, 1958) were assumed to have been in the breeding herd as year- 
lings. alf crop was defined as the number of calves born and tallied into the 
stock count at branding time. 


On = few ranches, cows commenced calving in “ebruary, and ail operators 
reporte: the birth of calves as general in March and april. Ualving was usu 
ally completed by the end of July. 
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FIGURE 5.- PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BEEF AND VEAL IN CANADA, 1946-58 ~ 


Source: Dominton Bureau of 
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Most ranchers arrange to gather all calves born by mid-June, for branding, 
castrating and vaccinating in the-first part of July. Late calves were done at 
@ fall round-up. Nearly 70 per cent’ of the ranchers delayed dehorning until 
the following spring when the animals were rising yearlings. Weaning of calves 
was done in the fall. 


Winter feeding.~ The winter feed requirements of cattle varied according to 
the location of the ranch, with elevation being as important a factor as lati- 
tude and direction of slope. Although a range of from 2.5 to six months was 
reported by operators as length of feeding period, the average was 4.35 months. 


Ranchers estimated that the hay requirement for wintering was 1.4 tons per 
cow and one ton for a yearling. The per ranch average hay consumption amounted 
to 285 tons with a normal hay reserve of 76 tons being carried. Concentrates 
or supplements were fed by very few operators. Those ranchers feeding grain 
or pellets, mainly to calves and bulls, used an average of 20 tons, but 22 per 
cent of the operators fed only hay. 


Ranchers reported a difference in the winter feeding period and hay intake 
of various classes of animals as follows: 


Feeding period Pound of hay 
(days) per day per 
a head 
Calves 141 dibayr 
Yearlings 129 by eel 
Two and three-year olds 129 lee. 
Cows ey Pee) 
Bulls 139 oo ee 


Cropping practices and irrigation.- On the average ranch farming opera- 
tions were, in the main,concerned with the growing of hay. In this dry ranching 


region irrigation in some form was an important factor in crop production. 
Although eight out of 80 operators reporting did not artificially flood the 
land, 54 per cent of the total improved acreage excluding meadow land, was ir. 
rigated by some method. Of the acreage classified as improved land, 47 per cent 
was mixed hay, 16 per cent in wild meadow hay and 13 per cent in alfalfa. 
Acreages in alfalfa may be below normal because of winter killing in the winter 
of 1957-58. The most important feed crops grown are shown in Table 5. 


Although a few operators had acreages under ditches of operating irriga- 
tion projects, the majority secured water individually from rivers, streams, 
dams or lake either by gravity flow or by pumping. Probably because of the 
topography of the interior terrain, 50 of the ranchers were able to irrigate 
by gravity flow and in many instances the drop was sufficient to provide pres. 
sure for sprinkler operation. On 22 ranches it was necessary to punp for all 
or part of the irrigated acreage in order to elevate the water or to create 
pressure (Table 6). 
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Table 5.~ Improved acreaze and distribution of crops on 80 British Columbia 
ranches for the year 1958 


a ea a a a re ane ee ee ee ee 


2 e e 
° ° 2 


; Irrigated : Non-irrivated YL Ota 
eo roe 
Averaze acres improved per 
ranch ineludins meadows ite ea 287 


Grain Za eee) 3 
Grain hay Nouaat Awe 2S 
Alfalfa hay 19.7 5.6 13 
hiixed hay 66 21. Ly? 
Cleared for breaking a/ * a - 
Farastead, pasture and idle a/ = a 16 
Hay meadows emulate etnetiovels saagals Low 9 
Total 100 


a/ Breakdown not reported. a i 


Hlood irrigation as a rule made use of excess water at certain seasons of 
the year and was usually associated with the spring run-off. As a result, lands 
irrigated by this method could be irrigated for only a limited period and did 
not derive the benefits that accrue from having water available throughout the 
season. Thirty-three ranchers used fte0o0d irrigation exclusively while several: 
others used this method in conjunction with sprinkler or furrow irrigation. 


Table 6.. Irrication, source of pressure and methods of water distribution 


> 


on SO British Columbia ranches for the year 1958 


ee eee ee ee a a es 


Distaibutrwonmed: 


+ Distributions pilsethodsot : 
Source of. pressure of, replies sdistribution ; replies 
No irrigation & No irrigation 8 
Gravity only 50 oprinklers or combined a 


With furrow or flood 
Furrow or combined with flood pits, 


i Lood BO 
¢ eee: Method not reported a 
Poa 80 Total 80 


A group of ranchers (22) using sprinkler irrigation for hay lands reported 
their investment in pipe, sprinklers and pumps at 73.00 per acre irrigated. 


- 15. 


Very few operators purchased or used any commercial fertilizer. The 
production of barnyard manure on most ranches was limited because of winter 
feeding methods employed on ranches. 


The average yields of all hay harvested was 1.5 tons per acre, with al- 
falfa grown under irrigation averaging 2.25 tons. On 41 ranches, operators 
reported at least part of their cultivated acreages as being irrigated by 
Sprinkler, furrow or controlled flood methods, with several applications of 
water during the season. Hay yields from these particular acreages averaged 
two tons per acre. HOwever, on seven ranches hay yields averaged more than 
three tons per acre. It appeared from a study of the yields data, that hay 
yields could be'improved by most operators. In some cases expenditures would 
be necessary to improve present irrigation schemes and methods, but by so 
doing ranchers could be assured of a greater supply of feed annually. A more 
adequate irrigation program on ranches would result if particular attention 
were given to: 


1. Source of water supply - if possible a reserve of water should be 
developed to provide for irrigation throughout the season. 


2e Drainage ~ in some fields, yields would be improved if excess ir. 
rigation water were not allowed to lie on the land. 


3. WVistribution of water - sprinkler, furrow or controlled flood methods 
could be expanded or improved so that the irrigated acreages would be covered 
adequately and at the correct intervals. 


~ 


4. Cultural practices — these could be adjusted to make the best use of 
the available water supply. 


TYPES OF RANCHING 


Most of those co-operating in the study could be classified as full-time 
ranchers. Thirty-four of the operators did not fall into this general clas- 
sification, either because: (1) their livestock businesses were small and they 
secured additional income from outside employment; or, (2) they operated ranches 
as large as other full-time ranches but associated with other businesses; or, 
(3) they also produced appreciable amounts of other agricultural products. In 
order to study the differences in these ranch organizations the records were 
sorted into the following classes and sub-classes. 


Full_time ranching (80) ~ Returns from cattle or sheep were equal to or 


exceeded 70 per cent of the total returns from all sources. 


Ranching associated with other occupations or enterprises (34) - (a) 
Part-time ranching (17) ~ Returns from cattle and sheep were less than 70 per 
cent of total returns and returns from non-agricultural sources formed a subs. 
tantial part‘of the income. The size was smaller than 100 animal units. 


~ Lae 


(b) Two-enterprise ranching (5) ~ The sane as part-time ranching, excepting 
that the size was more than 100 animal units. 


(c) Off-type (12) —~ Returns from cattle and sheep were less than 70 per cent 
of total returns, and returns from crops and other livestock exceeded all other. 
sources of income. 


FULL-TDIE RANCHING 


a rs ne et cet 


as previously defined, this sroup of 80 ranches were those where returns 
from cattle or sheep were equal to or exceeded 70 per cent of the total returns 
from all sources. Income thus was predominantly from ranching as a full-time 
occuvation. 


The data on these full-time ranches were analyzed to ascertain why some 
ranches operated on a more profitable basis than others. The ranch records 
were divided into three sroups, high (26), medium (26) and low (26), on the 
basis of operator's labor income per animal unit. A comparison of the three 
croups of ranches indicated some of the reasons for the greater profitability 
of ranches in the high income class. In the following pages the differences 
in the ranch organization and operation of the three groups are compared. 


General information... there was no appreciable difference in the length 
of time ranchers in the three groups had been operating their ranches. Nearly 
50 per cent of those reporting had been on their particular places more than 
20 years and 78 per cent had been on them more than ten years. 


there appeared to be some association between classification of the type 
of vegetative cover and success of the operation. Also the ranches of the most 
profitable «roup were closer on the average to 4 shipping point (‘able 7). 


Table 7. — Location of SO British Columbia ranches as to type of vegetative 
cover and distance from shipping point. 


—— 


— 


: Operator's labor income per animal unit 
MS a 6d) : edium ; Low sali, Tancnes 


~ Wumber of ranches - 


Vecetative cover: 


Grass and bush 5 1% 10 6 
Fredominantly bush Ks 15 16 hh 
2 Miles 
Averaze distance to shipping 
point 26 ay 35 29 
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Operating statement.. This is the statement that sums up the production 
year's business in concise form and tells the story on the profitability of 
the operation. Consideration is given in compiling the business statement, to 
receipts in the form of inventory increases slong with cash income. On the 
expense side, decreases in inventory are considered along with interest on 
capital and the value of unpaid family labor as cost items. The operator's 
labor income is the residue remaining to the rancher for cash living expenses, 
repayment of debts or for new capital savings after all other costs have been 
paid. He does have, in addition to this, the perquisites or items such as 
farm produce and housing that sre provided by the ranch towards the family 
maintenance. 


Table 8.~ Operating statement per ranch on 80 full-time ranches in 
British Columbia for year ending March 31, 1959 


Ope Steer enn Ane rain oer labor oe per secs unt 
ae ET? eee a. ; Rowena iedia Medium Low All ranches 


Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 21h, 262 173 eal 


- dollars per ranch . 


Current receipts 14,741 Lr Le La OUT 14, 291 
Capital Receipts 278 31h 618 xa) 
Inventory increase 3,660 3.773 1,556 3,016 
Total ranch receipts | 18,679 19,804 14,481 eG 
Current expenses 7,893 Pass 10,104 9,820 
Capital expenses 2,666 2,291 2,654 Popol 
Inventory decrease — 135 pat SSH ipep) 673 
Total ranch expenses 10,994 gy Fy Of Fe 13,490 13, 024, 
Ranch family income 7,685. Dee 991 , 684 
Less; 
Interest. on investment 4,769 ° 5,380 4, 908 5,028 
Value unpaid family labor 187 289 562 Shy 
Operator’s labor income 2,729 Soe ay PY -688 
Plus; 


Value of perquisites 947 1,014, 979 980 
__ Operator's labor earnings 9,076 672 =, 900 292 


A study of ranch receipts and expenses for the respective indome groups 
showed that the per animal unit cost of production on the low income ranches 
was def nitely reflected in the eventual unprofitable operation for the. 


= LGR 


business year under review. Total ranch receipts varied between groups from 
~75 to ¥87 per animal unit, with the lower income group having an average 
income of 484 per animal unit. Total ranch expenses, however, were »5l per 
animal unit in the high income sroup as compared with $78 per animal unit in 
the low income group. Interest on capital calculated at a rate of five per 
cent and employment of additional family labor further increased the spread in 
‘per animal unit operating expenses between the high and low income groups of 
ranches. 


The operator's labor income per animal unit for these three groups of 
ranches were as follows: high income yl%3. medium income yl. and low income 
~~26. In terms of per ranch averages the operator's labor incomes were, 
respectively, $2,729, w-342 and $4,479 (Tables 8 and 9). 


Table 9.~ Operating statement per animal unit on 80 full-time ranches in 


British Columbia for the year ending harch 31, 1959 


ee 


: Operator's labor income per animal unit 


= t Hieh : kedium : Low sy Leranches 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal unit 21k, 262 ef es Any) 
- dollars ver animal unit <= 
Current receipts 69 60 7, 65 
Capital receipts at 1 rh 2 
Inventory increase ened. 14 9 lh 
Total ranch receipts 87 75 8h 81 
Current expenses nee 43 59 5 
Capital expenses 2 9 15 IZ 
Inventory decrease 2 3 LA 3 
Total ranch expenses 51 55 78 60 

Ranch family income 36 20 6 21 
Less: 

Interest on investment 22 20 29 2a 

Value unpaid family labor 1 at wipes, is 
Operator's labor income th, aa =26 2A 
Plus: ; 

Value of perquisites L a), Oe hi 

Operator's labor earnings ye “ sede) Ht 


An analysis of the production costs of beef per 100 pounds told the 
same story from a sample of a smaller number of ranches. In this case the 
low income group had an operator's labor income of $28.17 per 100 pounds of 
beef produced compared with 3.93 for the high income group (Table Tse 


aay 


Table 10,.- Gost per 100 pounds of beef produced on 5) full-time ranches 
_in british Columbia for the year ending March 31, 1959 


. Operator's labor income per animal unit 


; High : iiedium =: Low : All ranches _ 
Number of ranches 20 18 16 5h 
Average size in animal units 189 216 Roo 197 
| = collars 
Receipts per 100 pounds beef 19.50 18.91 18.82 19.12 


Operator's labor income per 
100 pounds beef 8.93 08 Ped / ein lie 


Cost per 100 pounds beef 
produced Ny Teco 26.99 19 5h 


Land utilization._ the average size of all full_time ranches was 3,211 
acres including both owned and leased land. Cperators on these ranches re. 
ported the average value of all owned land, (1,984 acres per ranch) as being 
21 per acre. 


All three groups were comparable with-regard to forest range allotted to 
them under grazing permit. This amounted to a cost of about 52 cents per 
animal unit for the 1958 season, for approximately three and a half months 
OF Praga ne. 


Table 11.— Land utilization per ranch on 80 full_time ranches 
in British Columbia in 1955 


ee > ae ane ae 
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: Operator's labor income per animal unit 


PNG Beda : Medium : Low 1) tL enones 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal 
units alk 262 1a 217 


=~ Ler es Mer -ranicy As 


Improved crop and hay land: 


Irrigated 29 roll 110 154 
Non-irrigated Sh, 66 101 83 
Meadows 50 Le 60 50 
Total 203 o2k 27S: 287 

Unimproved land: 
Range and timber grazing 1,543 1,378 1,005 1,609 
Waste 93 108 63 88 
Total owned land ByB99 / 2Y3u0 L719 1,984 
Leased land UELSOLO oY, Su 498 1, 227 


Total land operated Eee) Smee! peel ye) 


a ks 


The top income group had more acres of owned and leased land per animal 
unit, thon did the bottom income class. 41s a consequence the low income class 
required a freater acreare per animal unit of improved land. #or reasons 
incongruous with the land use pattern, operators in the low income group es. 
timated their lands to be of ;;reater value per acre than did those where 
ranch operations were more profiteble (Leable 12). 


Table 12... Land values per acre on 60 full-time ranches in British Columbia 
in 1958 

EEE ESS Operator's labor income per animal units 90 

PE Se TAROT AN RM at oe SX High o: Medium os Low ot #411 ranches __ 

Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 

Averarre size in animal units alk 262 173 PANE 


« dolvars per Acre. = 


Improved crop and hay land: 


Irrigated 95 60 129 98 * 

Non-irrigated 87 (e &7 8h, 

Meadows is ergs) 59 62 

Total improved 87 76 102 87 
Unimproved land: . 

Rane and timber crazing 9 9 10 9 

daste ‘ee fae don ae as _- 
Average total land value 21 ae] 25 al 


See DETAR CC eee 


A study of the data reported in Table 7 and Tables 11 to 14 indicate 
that the nature of the land as associated with its productive capacity has 
4 distinct bearin; on profitable ranch operation. These observations are 
enumerated as follows: 


— 


(a) ‘the limited acreage of land leased by the low income group (2.9 
Acres per animal unit) as compared with the high income group (7.6 acres per 
animal unit) was attributable to differences in location. MSecause there was 
Crown acreage available for lease adjacent to the headquarters of the high 
income ranches, this group was more favorably situated. In the low income 
class this was not the case, with the result that these ranchers were short 
of spring and fall grazing, thus requiring more acres of improved land per 
animal unit for feed production and home pasture. 


(b) Although the low income operators had the least desirable ranch 
lands, they valued both their improved and unimproved owned areas at 4 higher 
value per acre rate than did those more favorably located. In the business 
analysis this higher per acre value was reflected in ranch capitalization and 


imputed interest charges. 


Ly = 


(c) On the top income operations, the yield of hay per acre from irri- 
gated land was 1.8 tons as compared with one ton from non-irrigated acreages. 
These ranches were located in the more open grass areas where precipitation 
was a limiting factor. On the other hand, the low income class was generally 
situated in regions of greater rainfall because without irrigation hay yields 
averaged 1.5 tons per acre. Nevertheless these operators, because they re. 
quired more feed per animal unit, developed irrigation projects for the pur- 
pose of increasing per acre yields. On irrigated lands they produced 1.7 
tons of hay per acre. 


Table 15.- Land utilization per animal unit on 80 full-time ranches in 
British Columbia in 1958 


e 
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: Operator's labor income per animal unit 


swahipiek 2 Mediume gs slowiwn 2. AIG ranches 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 214 262 17S 214 


oa acres per animal unit - 
Improved crop and hay land: 


Irrirated AS tS ae a 
Non-irrigated yh he Ale) ok 
Mieadows 5 om eel ae 
Total see. ieee Go ASG ie 
Unimproved land: 
Range and timber erazing ee (se 8.0 ett 
Waste sit igh wee oy 
Total owned land 8.8 8.8 9.9 9.1 
Leased land eh 569 29 Sei 
Total land operated -—-s—-_—§»-—«d' WV EAS, eo 14.8 


Table 14.- Land values per animal unit on 80 full-time ranches in British 
Columbia in 1958 


Operator's labor income per animal unit 


ee @¢ 


High : hiedium : Low :All ranches 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 214 262 173 217 


~ dollars per animal unit . 
Improved crop and hay land: 


Irrigated 57 66 88 68 
Non-irrigated oy 19 Sal 33 
Mieadows ibs 9 21 14 


Total improved 108 9h 160 115 


Unimproved land: 
Range and timber grazing 66 6h, 80 69 
laste a _ a is 
Average total land value 
per animal unit Lk 158 21,0 184 


Cattle operation.— 


in the various income classes, (Table 15). 


ie) ios 


The cattle operation was very similar on all ranches 
An exception to this statement was 


the small number of two-year-old steers in the low income group, which sug. 


gested that these operators were marketing younger cattle. 


mity in some of the production practices as: — 


There was unifor. 


(a) The cows or breeding herd made up 40 per cent of the total livestock 


numbers at the beginning of the business year, 


livestock numbers, the 1958 calf crop. 


including in the total count of 


(bo) Number of cows including heifers assumed bred was 30 per bull. The 


middle income group had an average of %: 


percentage calf crop. 


Tablermis.—~ 


80 full-time ranches in British Columbia 


cows per bull, and they had the lowest 
Cattle numbers as of 4pril 1, 1958 and calves born in 1958-59 on 


: Operator's labor income per animal unit 


sHigh : Medium 3 Low ; <All ranches 


Number of ranches 
Average size in animal units 


Breeding stock —- cows and 
2 yr. heifers 
steers —~ 2 yrs. and over 
Yearlings — steers and heifers 
Calves born ~ 1958 
Bulls 
Total 


Cows per bull 


Calf crop 
Stock losses 
Proportion cows of herd 


26 28 
PAN 262 


26 
173 


- humber per ranch . 


130 Nypl 
3O 35 
80 87 
96 ms 

a> OOe 7 

BD WLS 

27 3 

anes 

(hots) 66.1 

p27 a6 
38 LL 


112 
10 
67 
80 

2 


er} 
a(t 


80 
pale 


79 
2.6 
1,0 


(c) Stock losses were Kept at a safe level or below three per cent for 


all groups, on the average. 


(a) Calf crop averaged 70 per cent, with the medium income group having 


the lowest or 66 calves per 100 cows. 


Twowyear-old heifers on hand in the 


spring (April 1, 1958) were assumed to have been in the breeding herd as 


yearlings. 


A searcity of lease land for spring and fall grazing in the low income 
group, necessitated the feeding of more hay per animal unit on these ranches. 


ee 


Ranchers reported the winter feeding period as being about the same in all 
proups, or 4.3 months. The low income sroup required 500 pounds more hay per 
animal unit than the top earning class. As a result the ratio of hay consumed 
to one pound of meat produced was ten pounds in the one croup as compared. with 
8.% pounds in the other. The explanation of this was that top income operators 
were able to supplenent feedings, with pasture whereas the low income operators 
were not. 


fable L6... Hay consumption and feedin;; period on 80 full-time ranches in 
British Columbia 1958-1959 


ee 


: ~ Operator's Cs ; labor income ne per al animal unit 


yee pgemeere ee eee 2: Hien © Meat ior: All wanches | 
Number of ranches 2 2 26 80 
Hay consumed per animal unit, 
(tons) aie aerate ay ors Hp hah 
averave feeding period.(months) 4.2 LES Le Wed 
Hay used per pound of meat 
produced (pounds) . ee Bes 1030 8.8 


am ar a a a RL ec ee a ne ee 


The high and medium income groups had a balanced sales proysram, which in- 
cluded two year-old steers and calves as well as yearlings. On the low income 


ranches emphasis was given to selling younser cattle, namely, yearlings and calves. 


It is possible the sales policy of the low income group resulted from: - 


(a) Operators being forced to sell younger cattle because of financial 
pressure. 


(bo) Operators in this class beinz of the opinion that buyer demand had 
permanently shifted to a preference for younger cattle. Operations on these 
ranches were beins adjusted to conform te market opportunities. 


(c) Qality of feed available. If younger cattle were sold, rougher 
feed could be used for wintering the remaining herd. 


from the information reported,it was not possible to arrive at positive 
conclusions as to why the noted differences existed in the respective marketing 
programs (Table 17). 


a ee ine 


Table 17.~ Class of cattle sold as a proportion of total sales on 80 full. 
time ranches in British Columbia for the year 1958.1959 


in 


: Operator's labor income per animal unit 


s High : Medium > Low °All ranches 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 21h 262 17s aWeAby) 
Cattle sold per ranch (number) 88 96 77 87 


= per cent — 


Cows and two-year-old heifers 2h eal 18 ak 
Steers —~ two-year-olds and over 26 28 yes 23 
Yearlings— steers and heifers OL oh is/ a7 
Calves ay BiG aL ile 
Bulls pu 2 2 2 

Total 100 100 100 100 


No particular differences were evident between groups in the average 
weights of animals marketed. Ranchers stated average weights of cattle marketed 
in-1955 tor be: -— 


Cull cows 1,040 pounds 
steers ~ 2 year olds 91,0 " 
Steers .~ yearlings hh py 
Heifers ~ yearlings Gs. 2a. 
Calves ‘hee < 
Bulls ety haya tae 


Weights of ranch cattle marketed in any one year are associated with cli- 
matic and range conditions of the period as well as management practices fol. 
lowed. 


Labor efficiency. Those ranches operating on the most profitable basis 
made more efficient use of labor than did the others. In part this may be 
the result of location as associated with physical factors, but it may also be 
due to differences in the efficiency of management (Table 18). 


On the top income ranches one man was able to handle 109 animal units, or 
in other words, it required 2.8 days of labor per year per animal unit. The 
respective figures on the low income ranches were 64 animal units and 4.9 days 
of labor. Labor included not only care of the cattle, but production of feed 
and all work allied with raising livestock. The labor requirement was propor. 
tionately greater on low income than high income ranches for each month of the 
year (figure 7). 


Yuring the haying months of June, July and August, the top earning group 
made more pay per man per month than did the bottom class or 41 tons and 35 
tohs respectively. 


Table 18.- Labor efficiency on 80 full-time ranches in 
British Columbia 19581959 


ga a a ea a ee eel en ee ee te 
—— er ae eee 


eee. E 3 labor _income per e pex “animal unit — 


ee a eee 


: : High Medium _ H Low . : All ranches 


Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 

Average size in animal units 21h 262 urd oii, 

Animal units per man equivalent 109 96 64 87 

Days of labor ,.per animal unit 2.8 Seo he Oa 5 

Tons of hay produced per man. 

pe cemenbie WA (Sune, IU yy ute tee Ome at OO heey 70k epee 


Ranch capital. The average full-time ranch in the area studied had a 
capital investment of over y100,000 or (463 per animal unit. Capital investment 
included real estate (land, buildings and improvements) equipment, livestock and 
feed supplies on hand. 


The low income group had a greater investment: in most items needed for 
ranch operation than did the other groups. Per animal unit values were higher 
for real estate, equipment, and feed and supplies on hand on the less profitable 
ranches. wither because of the physical location of the ranch, or the manage- 
ment efficiency level of the owner, it required an investment in equipment of 
wl. for each ton of fieed produced on the low income ranches, compared with 29 
per ton in the high income group (lable 19). 


Table 19.- Distribution of capital on 80 full-time ranches in 
: British Columbia 1958-1959 


re 


a 


Operator's labor income per animal unit 


an ee ct at a nL a ne Oe ma 


ae =e High ss Medium___ Low All ranches 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units Lip 262 176 217 
ee dollars = 
Investment: 
Capital per ranch 95,292 107,602 98,155 100,563 
Capital per animal unit Ld7 1,10 569 1,63 
Investment in machinery per 
ton of feed produced 29 25 Al Hen 
“5 per cent = 
Distribution of ranch capital: 
Real estate L8 L,6 52 L8 
Livestock 41 LA 32 1,0 
___Equipment, feed and miscellaneous 11 _ ee10 16 ie 


See Appendix 1 for detailed tabulations on ranching investment. 


4 recognized maxim in the ranching business has been that operators should 
have between 40 per cent and 45 per cent of their capital invested in livestock. 
The high and medium income ranches conformed to this pattern, but the low income 
group had only 32 per cent of their capital in livestock. 


anche s .- Ranch operators in the hich income eroup “because of preferred 
ranch eee or better manasement had a return of wyl% per animal unit as ope. 
rator's labor income after all expenses had been paid including an imputed in. 
terest charre at a rate of five per cent on average capital investment. In pro. 
ducing this operator's labor income of wl3 per animal unit, these operators made 
use of capital in the amount of 995,392 per ranch or e4i7 per animal unit (Table 19). 


apital Investment and Operator's Labor Income per Cow on Iligh income 
ee (26) 


In determining the earning capacity of a ranch, owners usually think in 
terms of size of the breeding herd or numbers of reproductive, cows, Por this rea 
son in the followings paragraph the capital investment and operator's labor 
income is expressed on a per cow basis. 


Of a total livestock inventory of 214 animal units, the high income group 
had an average oi’ 130 cows (mature cows and two-year-old females) per ranch 
(Table 15). ‘the capital investment per cow amounted to $734 and each returned 
to the owner 21 as operator's labor income. 


Ranch liabilities... ranch indebtednesd’ was low, amounting to not more 
than five per cent of the total capitalization inany of the three groups. lLong- 
term debt of $28 per animal unit was greatest on the low income ranches compared 
with $17 per animal unit on the other two geroups. _vuring the business year 
under SING: the high and low classes improved their debt position by two dol 
lars and four dollars per animal unit while liabilities increased on the medium 
income group by one dollar per animal unit (Table 20). 


Table 20.~ Longs term liabilities on 80 full-time ranches in british 
Columbia for the year ending march 31, 1959 


a a a a ee eee 


“Operator's labor or income ‘per. animal unit 


A. sehen erp 3 Hedium : iow: 7 SLT Pancnes = 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
average size in animal units Pa 202 I ee ei 7 
we CO aS ee 

Liabilities per ranch 6,58 L308 hy 92h 293 
Liabilities per animal unit aly 17 8 

Change in liabilities per 

animal unit during business year ete ra fas ee 


See Appendix 5 for details tabulation of liabilities. 
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Long-term liabilities mainly included outstanding amounts on ranch purcha- 
ses and improvements, equipment, and livestock purchases. The small debt load as 
related to value of investment suggested: 


(a) Most operators had been on their particular ranches for many years and 
ranch real estate sales had not been common, unless for a high, fuEoRogelon of 
cash. 


(b) Due to tenure having been for long periods, the present ranch invest. 
ment was more the result of real estate appreciation than an indication of the 
amount of the initial capital input. 


Summary and Observations on Full-Time Ranch Operations 


1. Ranches in the high, medium and low income groups were scattered throughout 
the entire ranching region. 3) 


2. There was an association between ranch location and management on the high 
income group of ranches because3. 


(a) These ranches appeared to be more favorably located, many being in 
the more open grassland areas, and so situated that leased acreages 
were available for spring and fall grazing. VCGonsequently fewer improved 
acres were required and less hay per animal unit for winter feeding 
than on the low income classified group. 


(b) Labor was more efficiently utilized. One man provided all of the la. 
bor requirements associated with the care of 109 animal units in the 
high income group as compared with 64 animal units in the low income 
ZTrOuUPs 


(oc). Ranch capital amouypted to $447 per animal unit. Investment in lives-— 
tock comprised 41 per cent of this total. 


(d) The benefits attributed to location and management were apparent in 
the cost of operation rather than in the ranch receipts. Costs for 
replacement and operation of equipment, and labor expenses were less 
per animal unit than they were on the low income group of ranches. 


3. Lower earnings resulted in the medium income group because the ranch loca- 
tion was somewhat less desirable and management was less efficient in some res. 
pects than on top income ranches. 


(a) As compared with the high income group they had fewer acres of lease 
and fewer total acres per animal unit. Hay yields were slightly lower 
and somewhat more feed per animal unit was required. On the other hand 
‘there were more acres of irrigation per animal unit, and a greater 
proportion of this group had irrigation schemes. 


(b) The medium income group had the lowest average calf crop or 66 per 
cent and the largest number of cows (33) per bull. 
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(c) Utilization of labor was less efficient being one man for each 96 
animal units. 


(d) Capital, it appeared, was more efficiently utilized amounting to 4410 
' per animal unit with the investment in livestock being 44 per cent of 
the total. 


(e)” Total receipts were somewhat less while total expenses per animal unit 
were higher than in the top income group of ranches. Liabilities per 
animal unit showed a slight increase. 


4. Yn the low income group of ranches both location and management contributed 
to their unprofitable operation. 


(a) More of these ranches were located in areas where the vegetative 
cover was predominantly bush, and where acreages were limited that 
were classified as transitional for leasing purposes as compared with 
lands set aside by the Crown in forest reserves. Because this group 
had fewer acres per animal unit of leased land for spring and fall 
grazing they required more acres of improved land to provide winter 
feed and additional home pasture. Hay consumption was 500 pounds per 
animal unit more than in the high inecme group. To provide this 
additional feed these ranchers had more acres improved per animal 
unit and probably because of both location and irrigation had slightly 
higher hay yields pex acre, 


(bo) hey marketed younger cattle than either of the other two groups. It 
was not possible to arrive at any positive conclusions of the effect 
of this on the profitability of the operation. 


(c) Efficiency of labor utilization was very low being one man for every 
64 animal units. 


(d) Capital investment was high at 4569 per animal unit. ODistribution of 
capital was considered unfavorable as only 32 per cent of the total 
was in livestock. 


(e) This income grouping had the highest operating expenses per animal 
unit, resulting particularly from the equipment replacement and ope- 
rational costs, the amount of hired labor, and interest levied on the 
above average capital investment per animal unit. 


5. Other production factors associated with profitable operation on individual 
ranches, but which did not appreciably influence the group average results were:. 


(a) ¥ercentage calf crop. 

(bo) Cows per bull. 

(c) Stock losses. 

(ad) Market age and weights and stock sold. 

(e) ase of operation of the particular ranch. 
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6. The analysis of the records of 80 full-time ranches indicated the main 
factors associated with profitable operation were that location should be fa. 
vorable to producing livestock under ranch conditions and that management 
should be capable of utilizing all of the factors of production in a balanced 
relationship. 


RANCHING ASSOCIATED WITH OTTER OCCUPATIONS OR ENTERPRISES 


Thirty-four operators had returns from cattle and sheep of less than 70 
per cent of total returns, but they also had income from non-ranch work, OF 
other enterprises. Depending on source of reported additional income, this 
group was divided into three sub-classes, namely: part-time, two enterprise, 
and off-type operations. 


A.~ Part-time Ranching.. Seventeen operators were defined as being in 
this class. They were those who had returns from cattle and sheep of less than 
70 per cent of total returns and returns from. non-agricultural sources which 
formed a substantial part of their income. The averare size of the livestock 


herds in this «group of | 43 animal units. 


In the southern portion of the Interior Plateau there are a variety of 
other industries providing seasonal and all-year employment for casual workers. 
Participation in this type of employment was financially beneficial to this 
eroup of people when it was associated with.ownership of a small ranch which 
also furnished a year.round place of residence. The other main industries of 
the area were fruit growing, logzing and lumbering, and an increasing tourist 
business embodying all phases of catering from guest ranch services to guiding 
for hunting and fishing parties. Generally, the port time operators were low 
€ated reasonably close to where non ranch work was available and probably due 
to the importance of logging and lumbering they were mainly in areas classified 
in land use as predominantly bush. 


Nearly all part-time operators stated that they eventually intended to be 
full-time ranchers after they had built up sufficient financial reserves to 
purchase more land or cattle, and were able to acquire additional leased lands 
and grazing permit privileges. Nevertheless the period of tenure of part-time 
ranchers indicated that this type of ranching was a permanent part of the 
economic pattern of the region. These ranchers had been operating an average 
of 12 years, and all but five of them had been on their respective places more 
than five years. As a class they were family men and had an average of two 
children. Only one was not married. Their‘ages varied from 24'years to 59 
years with the average being 40 years. 


The part-time ranchers were employed ina variety of jobs, but 13 out of 
the 17 part-time ranchers were associated with the lumbering industry in some 


manner. 


1. Land utilization.. Part-time ranchers had an average of 653 acres of 
land including leased acreages. This amounted to 15.3 acres per animal unit of 
which 2.9 acres were classed as improved (Table 21). 
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Table 21.- Land use on 17 parttime ranches in British Columbia, 1958-1959. 


Number of ranches st : ; 
Average size in animal units 43 : Fer ranch ¢ Per animal unit 
ST a eee AT - acres — 
Improved land: 
Irrigated 39 29 
Non-irrigated 71 1.7 
Meadows lh 7 
Total improved 124, weg 
Unimproved land; 
Range and timber grazing 368 8.7 
Waste Ke Ae 
Total land owned eps leew 
Leased land 129 369 
Total size 653 25eS 


These operators placed an average value of poh per acre on the land they 
owned, valuing the improved and unimproved land at 108 and ¥9 per acre respec. 
tively. 


Hay was the predominant crop grown, with hay yields averaging 1.1 tons per 
acre. From the irrigated fields 1.5 tons per acre of hay were harvested while 
on non-irrigated fields yields were 0.9 ton. Irrigation was practised on only 
eight of the part-time ranches. Four of the operators used sprinklers, one 
spread water by furrow and three flooded the hay fields in the spring from run. 
off water. 


2. Cattle operation.- Part-time ranches used 1.86 tons of hay per animal 
unit and had an average winter feeding period of 4.75 months. Hay consumption 
was 900 pounds more per animal unit than the average used on full-time ranches, 
and the feeding period averaged about 13 days longer. Both the location of the 
ranch and the nature of a part-time operation may be factors associated with a 
greater per animal unit feed intake and a longer feeding period. Possibly the 
owners, because they were away at other work found it necessary to feed more 
abundantly for a longer period. 


The calf crop averaged 78 per cent from a breeding herd that included both 
mature cows and two year old heifers. Stock losses, which averaged four per 
cent, were higher than those on full time ranches but may have been the result 
of the operator's absence at critical times. 


NFO &:. 


In¢luding calves born during 1958, part-time ranchers had an averare of 
69 head of cattle at the beginning of the business year. They disposed OL, 2: 
head per ranch, mainly calves. Of the total numbers of animals sold, 48 per 
cent were calves and 28 per cent yearlings (Table 224). 


Table 22.- Livestock on 17 part-time ranches in British Columbia in 1958-1959 


Se ee at kt et a 


bee Er Gupeues Ns : On hand beginning : a 
‘Number of ranches 7, ‘ of year : sod 
Average size in animal units 43 3 April, L956.” So Loe 
ae - number ~ 
Breeding-stock-cows and two year 
heifers 31 in 
Steers-two years and over iN al 
Yearlings ~~ steers and heifers 12 6 
Calves born - nie 2h 10 
Bulls Te 8 tcl. LAr 
Total 69 ail 
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3. Labor efficiency.- Part-time operators reported the time that they 
and their families and hired help spent working on the ranch during the year. 
The efficiency of labor use was low, possibly due in part to the small herds 
demanding proportionately more time than larger ones and because of factors 
associated with the operator's absence. 


The level of labor efficiency calculated, indicated 52 animal units requi- 
red the full time of one man, In other words, there were six days of ranch 
work per year for each animal unit. 


On these ranches having an average of 43 animal units, there were a total 
of 257 days spent on ranch work. ‘The operator worked approximately half time 
on the ranch or the equivalent of 145 days, while the farm family contributed 
79 days and hired labor 33 days. tlamily and hired labor were used particularly 
during the sunmer haying season. 


4. Ranch capital.. The average investment on part-time ranches amounted 
to nearly 36,000. Proportion of capital in livestock was 21 per cent compared 
with 40 per cent on full-time ranches. This was primarily the result of the 
small ranch size, where a minimum home requirement formed a larger proportion 
of the total investment than was the case on full-time ranches. For example, 
value of the house at 3,160 amounted td W74 per animal unit. Similarly a 
limited investment in essential operating equipment comprised a greater propor- 
tion of the total capital than on larger ranch units (Table 23). 


5. Operating statement.. The operating statement presents a financial 
picture of the ranch operation for the period under review. 


eds. 


Table 25. Ranch capital and efficiency of capital utilization on 17 parttime 
ranches in British Columbia in 1958-1959 
: ‘ . Distribution 

Number of ranches iy Pome ; Per animal . of 
Average size in animal units 43, Per ranch . unit : capital 
‘ wr» LOLA LS ee saeper.cente 
Reak estate 23, 016 51 6h, 
Livestock 7,502 176 21 
Equipment, feed and miscellaneous 5, 367 27 ie 

Total Sie pske Shy 100 
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On the part-time ranches an averare operating loss for the business year 
was experienced, with Operator's Labor Income being ¥-1,349 per ranch or $32 
per animal unit. Although Operator's Labor Income was not in itself indicative 
that part-time ranching was unprofitable, it must be remembered the operator 
worked less than half time on the unit, while at the same time, from the home 
it provided, he was able to secure non-ranch employment which returned him 
92,774 per year (Table 2p). 


Table 24'.~ Operating statement on 14..part-time ranches in British Columbia for 


the year ending March 31, 1959 


Number of ranches Ly 


e 
e 


H Per animal 


Average -+size in animal units 13 : Per ranch : bed bib ar 
= GOLlars*— 
Current receipts SB oLk 85 
Capital receipts any 2 
Inventory increase 1,951 32 
Total ranch receipts 5,080 119 
Current expenses 2,642 62 
Capital expenses 1, 2o0 29 
Inventory decrease > 390 a) 
Total ranch expenses L,,262 100 
Ranch family income 818 19 
Less: Interest on investment by bs pe, 42 
Value unpaid family labor 3/2 9 
Operator's labor income aS, oe 
Plus: Value of. perquisites 739 18 
OPERATOR'S LABOR EARNINGS -610 aif, 
Non_-ranch recetpts 277 bh 65 
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Important points of the statements of Ranch Receipts and Expenses, (Ap- 
pendix 6 and 7) and of the Operating Statement are as follows: 


(a) Per animal unit income from livestock sales were comparable with 
those on full-time ranches, but receipts from miscellaneous items 
as custom work, crop, farm produce and forest products sales were 
much higher. The inventory increase of total ranch assets, as a 
result of capital expenditures, amounted to #32 per animal unit 
compared with ¥14 on full-time ranches. Total ranch receipts were 
$119 per animal unit on part-time operations and $82 per animal 
unit on full_time ranches. 


(b>) Total ranch expenses were #100 per animal unit on part-time ranches 
or #40 per animal unit greater than on full-time cattle enterprises. 
Particular cost items that were higher per animal unit on part-time 
ranches were livestock and machinery operation expenses. Fart-time 
ranches spent about $15 per animal unit on cattle purchases, mainly 
cows and heifers, thus indicating a tendencyto increase 
the size of their operation. Cost of operating equipment was 19 
per animal unit in contrast to $8 on full-time ranches. Larger 
units apparently used machinery more efficiently. 


(c) Capital expenditures amounted to #29 per animal unit. Money was 
spent on land and buildings improvements, and for new machinery. A 
substantial non-ranch income allowed part-time operators to spend 
proportionately more (nearly two and one-half times) per animal 
unit than full-time ranchers on capital items, 


(a) Farm perquisites, that is use of the house and farm produce by the 
Operator and his family, amounted to $739 per ranch on part-time 
units. This sum associated with $2,774 per year non-ranch income 
per operator, aided these people in becoming better established in 
the ranching business. 


6. Ranch Liabilities. Part-time operators had a long time average debt 
of $3,021 per ranch or #71 per animal unit (Table 25). The liabilities were 
about 8.4 per cent of the reported capital investment. These ranches during 
the business year studied paid down their long_term accounts by #199 per ranch 
or by $5 per animal unit. 


B. Two-Enterprise Ranches.. There were five ranches classified in this 
group. They were defined the same as part-time ranchers with the exception 
that the size of livestock enterprise was a full-time operation having more 
than 100 animal units. The average size of this grouping was 140 animal units. 
As well as conducting a full-time ranching operation this group participated 
in some other activity producing a substantial revenue from non-agricultural 
sources. 


The majority of two-enterprise ranchers earned additional income from work 
associated with the forest industry. 
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Table 25.—~ Liabilities on 17 Part-Time Ranches in British Columbia 


5621959 
Number of ranches 7 
Average size in animal units 43 Per Ranch Per animal Unit 
oS oo. snes 
Amount owing April 1, 1958 220 76 
Net payments on debts 199 5 
Amount owing 4pril 1, 1959 3,021 fa 
Interest paid on debts 110 3 
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These ranchers were located in areas classified as predominantly bush 
grazing, thus being convenient to the non-ranch business operated. 


Two.enterprise ranchers owned an average of 1,337 acres of which 148 
acres were improved hay and crop land or hay meadows, and they leased 1,164 
acres. This was the equivalent of 18.2 acres per animal unit exclusive of 
land under grazing permit. 


Capital investment in these 140 animal unit ranches amounted to ¥#71,716, 
or $512 per animal unit. The proportion of capital invested in livestock was 
32 per cent, somewhat below the accepted standard for a successfully operating 
ranch, 


Current ranch receipts were #9,083 per ranch or $65 per animal unit, and 
current ranch expenses were $7,823 per ranch or $56 per animal unit. On this 
group of ranches, capital receipts were distorted and reflected in a large in. 
ventory decrease because one operator disposed of real estate to a value of 
925,000. 


4s a ranch business, the operation for the year studied was not profita- 
ble on the average. The operator's labor income equalled $2,525 per ranch 
or ¥-18 per animal unit, (Table 26). Two factors appeared to contribute to 
the negative labor income of the operators, namely, a low investment in live- 
stock as a proportion of total capital, and dividing the management function 
between full-time ranching and a non-agricultural enterprise. 


the operators devoted about three-quarters of their time to the ranching 
operation. Ranch labor requirements were for the operator, 252 days; family 
contribution, 160 days, and hired labor, 139 days per year. Total ranch la 
bor was the equivalent of 79 animal units for each one-man year of work. 


On two-enterprise ranches, as with part-time ranches, the unit was an 
operating headquarters for other remunerative activities. Value of perqui- 
sites averaged 91,010 per year for each family. In addition, operators,by 
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devoting about one-quarter of their time and some capital in equipment, were 
able to earn ¥3,371 per year from participation in non_acricultural enter- 
prises. 


long-term ranch debt was $6,157 per unit at the end of the business year 
studied, amounting to about 8 1/2 per cent of the total capital investment. 
During the period April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959, there was no appreciable 
change in the ranch liabilities. 


Table 26... Operating Statement on Five Two-4nterprise Ranches in british 
Columbia for the Year Ending March 31, 1959 


S nnetinmenniettnentiieeiateme 
ns 


Number of ranches D 
Average size in animal units 140 Per Ranch Per Animal Unit 
- COLlarS < 
Current receipts 9,083 65 
Capital receipts 5, 1,06 38 
Inventory increase mes ES 
Total ranch receipts Toes Lt 
Current expenses (EES 56 
Capital expenses Pree 16 
Inventory decrease 3, 826 2 
Total ranch expenses 13,662 99 
Ranch Family Income 1, co. 13 
faa (iit é vert on investment &, 506 25 
(Value unpaid family labor 800 6 
Operator's Labor Income 
ag a) ABRs, 
Plus ~ Value of perquisites 1,010 "4 
Operator's labor earnings BO ite Os Sahl 
Non-Ranch Keceipts Fil. 2k, 


Cro -OLfeType Ranches..*» There were 12 ranches classified as off-type, 
because returns from cattle and sheep were less than 70 per cent of total 
returns, and returns from other ranch products exceeded all other sources 
of income, This group, scattered throughout the ranching region, tended 
towards a mixed farming type of operation. Off-type ranches were evenly 
distributed-between areas classified as grassland grazing and predominantly 
bush. 


The average size of these ranches was 1,200 acres of owned land and 415 acres 
of lease, or the equivalent of 18.9 acres per animal unit. They had 216 improved 
acres which included 99 acres under irrigation. 


Total capital investment amounted to ¥63,946 per ranch. The value of live... 
stock was 24, per cent of all capital. 


Table 27.- Operating Statement on 12 Off-Type Ranches in British Columbia for 
the Year ’nding March 231, 1959 


me e+ ee ee er ee 
en i a a ee eee 


Number of ranches £2 


Average size in animal units 85 Per Ranch Per Animal Unit 
« OOLLarS 
Current receipts 10,593 12h) 
Capital receipts’ 526 6 
Inventory increase Ty (ou PME 
Total ranch receipts HOPS) es! 
Current expenses 6,902 81 
Capital expenses 2,196 26 
Inventory decrease plyero 15 
Total ranch expenses LOS S/i dee 
Ranch Family Income 2,485 29 
ee Interest on investment 3,239 38 
(Value unpaid family labor 192 es 
Operator's Labor Income ~94,6 mi 
Plus ~ Value of perquisites 926 ii 
Operator's Labor Earnings seu) “ 
Non-Ranch Receipts 8h, wh 
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Cattle and sheep sales of $6,628 per ranch were equal to 62 per cent of the 
current receipts, while revenue from other ranch sources was $3,965. These ope- 
rators each marketed one or more other ranch products, namely: fruit, cream, 
milk, potatoes, corn, hay, pigs, turkeys, logs, ties or Christmas trees. In the 
current ranch expenses of $6,902, the largest item of cost was $2,206 for labor. 
This expense was associated with crops that required intensive field work. 


This group of ranchers had a negative Operator's Labor Income, averaging 
#-946. Diversification apparently did not produce sufficient benefits to com- 
pensate for a below average allocation of capital in livestock (24 per cent) as 


a proportion of total investment (Table 27). 
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Off-type operators owed an average of $6,374 per ranch at the conclusion 
of the business year studied or the equivalent of about 11 per cent of the 
total cupital investment. The longterm debt was increased during the 12_ 
month period by $522 per ranch. 


D_ Summary and Observations of Ranches Associated with Other Occupations 
or Enterprises.- 


1. A group of 3) ranches in this classification were divided into three 
sub.classes namely, Part-time, Two-enterprise and Off-type, according to 
size as expressed in animal units and by sources of additional income. 


2. The three sub-classes each had a low livestock investment as a propor. 
tion of total capital. Investment dn livestock was 21 per cent on part- 
time, 22 per cent on two-enterprise and 24 per cent on off-type ranches. 


3. Part-time ranches comprised 15 per cent of the total number of opera- 
tions studied, and appeared to have a permanent place in the agricultural 
pattern of interior British Columbia. Although the ranches were small 
operations having an average of 43 animal units, they provided the owner 
with a home convenient to seasonal work. Important employment opportu. 
nities were in the forestry industries. Average non_ranch earnings of 
part.time operators amounted to $2,774 per year. 


L. Two enterprise ranchers, a small group of five, operated full-time 
ranches having an average of 140 animal units, and participated in some 
other nonwagricultural enterprise, again mainly associated with the fo- 
restry industry. Although the ranch, on the average, was not’ a profitable 
venture in itself, it provided a headquarters for the ownersto pursue 
other remunerative activities. These other activities earned operstors 
for their time and capital involved, an average net of $3,071 per year. 


5. Off-type ranches were a group of 12 operators, that had diversified 
arricultural operations with 62 per cent of the current revenue derived 
from sales of cattle and sheep. The average size of livestock enterprise 
was 85 animal units. The financial statement suggested that in ranch 
country diversification was not a profitable method of operation. 
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APPENDIX 1... Capital Used on 80 Full_Time Ranches in British Columbia 
T9561 959 


a rr 


Operator's Labor Income per Animal Unit 


i a ee a em ne - e e e 
es a ee 


Soda High ; Medium : Low nehes 
Number of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 21h 262 LS iy 


~ dollars per Ranch — 


Real estate — land Sy cot 41,616 41,839 1,0, 302 
house 4,530 3, 917 Dy (20 Ae ie 

other buildings 3,564 3,448 5,595 4,184 

Total real estate 5 ,h5 48,981 WE tele | 48,538 
Livestock 39,034 47, 32h 31, 846 39,599 
Equipment, feeds and misc. 10913 Sea os hig Se 127436 
“otal capital per ranch 95,392 107, 602 98,155 100, 563 


- Dollars per Animal Unit - 


Real estate —~ land 175 159 212 185 
house 21 15 22 19 

other buildings L is oe 19 

Total real estate 215 187 296 223 
Livestock LS Ss, 180 184 182 
Equipment, feeds, misc. Gel LS 89 58 


Total Capital per animal unit Lh7 410 569 1,63 
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APPENDIX 2.— Average Value of *pecial Equipment per 4nimal Unit on 80 Fuli- 
Time Ranches in British Columbia,1958-1959 


a ee cee ee eS, RR eR MR BN 


o 


‘ Operator's Labor Income per Animal Unit 


ites acceso :, High — : Medium: Low 41) “anches 
Number of Ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 25h 262 173 Zat/. 


te a cr NL RE RE a A CRE SD SY RT NRE et RRR — ES SEN SEAN EO 


. dollars per Animal Unit - 


Cars 4.99 S64 4.06 4.18 
Trucks heh Belo 8.86 Fee 
Tractors ~ wheel 8.39 7.86 12377 0.80 

crawler aol 2.8) Lie) S Bee 
Balers — hay Osh he2d 5.09 bald 
Irrigation equipment ory ie 1.49 11.78 5.10 


Total 29.69 een? pen 31.63 


rn once ne eet re eS Ee ee 
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APPENDIX 3.- Receipts on 80 Full_Time Ranches in British Columbia 19581959 


Operator's Labor Income per Animal Unit 
High Medium Low All Ranches 


me ee, ee re 


No. of ranches 26 28 26 80 
Average size in animal units 214 262 173 ey 


; - dollars per Ranch - 


Cattle and sheep 14,509 aU Fiae ee pO lay, 13, 569 
Other livestock 2 309 186 ig Ars 
Total livestock 1, 536 15,030 L776 135746 

Custom work iZ 245 28 99 
Crop sales 144 235 Ly 166 
Livestock produce and misc. 177 11 302 197 
forest products 72 89 89 83 
Total current receipts ey tee LL 7 12, 306 AW 2s pl 
Total capital receipts 278 S14 618 4,01 
Total increase inventory 3,660 57075 1,556 S010 
Total ranch receipts 18,679 19,504 14,480 17,706 
Non-ranch receipts 93 277 214 196 


- Dollars per Animal unit - 


Cattle and sheep 67 56 67 62 
Other livestock a/ ui 1 an 

Total livestock 67 57 68 63 
Custom work a/ 1 EV af 
Crop sales ad i 1 1 
Livestock produce and misc. J: sh o “le 


Forest products Cie! beefs. atl) gue ce 


Total current receipts 69 60 71 56 
Total capital receipts 1 1 4 2 
Total increase inventory 7 1h 9 iW 
Total ranch receipts 87 1) Sh 82 
Non-ranch receipts a/ te a Re 


a/ Less than.50 dollars. 


APPENDIX he 


umber of ranches 


Averase gize in animal units 


a er ee ee et es ea Se ee 


Real estate 

Livestock 

Crops 

Equipment 

Irrigation 

Custom work 

Labor 

Interest on current loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total cash expenses 
Total capital expenses 
Total inventory decrease 


Total Ranch Expenses 


re rr eee a ne ar a ea ne i ae i ee ee oe 


Real estate 
Livestock 
Crops 

Equi pnent 
Irrigation 
Custom work 


Labor 
Interest on current loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total Cash Expenses 
Total Capital expenses 
Total Inventory decrease 


Total expenses per Animal Unit 
ry 


a 


af 


a te os pe etn nas enn ee 


Less than 50 dollars. 


ie 


Expenses on @O Full.Time Ranches in British Coluwnbia, 1958-1959 


Operator's Labor Income per Animal Unit 


ighejecliedium ~~ Low ANI Ranches 
26 28 26 eae) 
ark 262 17, arg | 
~ dollars per Ranch ~ 
830 1,146 660 951 
2,870 3, 822 2,693 mare 
306 320 292 339 
1,600 L930 215k 1,825 
90 17 14,3 82 
13 281 173 197 
1,808 3,045 or, Lod 2,290 
55 1239 164, Le 
20h, 215 26h, 270 
7,893 TPO) 10,104 9,820 
2,666 2,291 2.G5u PLraL 
ZS Bh1 puja 673 
10,994 1,477 13,490 Lo. 02h 
~ dollars per Animal Unit - 
in h 5 4 
Ks 15 16 1A 
i si 2) 2 
7 7 12 8 
af af i af 
vi 1: + 1 
; WA 18 13 
af a/ 1 1 
siete a 2) he cee 
37 1,3 59 45 
12 9 15 12 
Men OBES eg rh paces El ly Bic 
sph ay 78 60 
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APPENDIX 5.- Liabilities on 60 Full_Time Ranches in British Columbia, 19581959 


a a a a a 


Operator's Labor Income per Animal Unit 


High Medium _ _ Low All Ranches __ 


Number of Ranches 26 28 26 80 
Averace size in animal units 21h 262 ies 217 


a 


- dollars per lkanch - 


Amount owing April 1, 1956 A154 4,220 5575 1,639 
Net payments on debts Bile ~14,8 651 S16 
Amount Owing April 1, 1959 3,580 4, 368 4, 92h 1,293 
Interest paid on debts 210 197 185 199 


- dollars per Animal Unit - 


Amount owing April 1, 1958 19 16 oe 22 
Net payment on debts ws es if 2 
Amount owing April 1, 1959 17 17 28 20 


Interest paid on debts 1 1 1. at 
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AFPFNDIX 6.~ Receipts on 17 Part-Time Ranches in British-Coliumbia 1958 —~ 1959 


ee - om em ee 
—— a ae nn a TE TT TN RE 


Number of ranches ue 
Average size in animal units 43 Per Ranch Per animal Unit 
i dollars ce 
Cattle and sheep 2y77h 65 
Other livestock 51 1 
Total livestock 2,825 66 
Custom work 8h p 
Crop sales 280 fi 
Livestock produce and miscellaneous 166 h 
Forest products ee 6 
Total Current Receipts oO) 85 
Total Capital Receipts 1G 2 
Total Increase Inventory peel 32 
Total Ranch Receipts 5,080 119 


Non-Ranch Receipts a ,TTh 65 


ne meee a a a rr me ee a EO: A 


APPENDIX 7. ~ 


—_— 


Number of Ranches 
Average size in animal units 


ee 


men ste ae 


Real estate 

Livestock 

Crops 

Equi pment 

Irrigation 

Custom work 

Labor 

Interest on current loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total cash Expenses 
Capital Expenses 


Total Inventory Decrease 


Total Ranch Expenses 


a re ee 


a/ less than.50 dollars. 


“ 
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Expenses on 17 Part-Time Ranches in British Columbia 1958-1959 


17 Per Ranch Per Animal Unit 
LS 
~~ G0LIarSs vex 
286 7 
1,006 23 
len 4s) 
fas 19 
7 a/ 
90 2 
257 6 
6 a/ 
93 , 
2,642 62 
1,230 29 
390 9 
I, , 262 100 


a a A A re 


APPENDIX @. ~ 


CLASS OF LIVESTOCK 


Horses 

Volta, 1.2 yrs 
Colts, under 1] yr, 
Dairy cows 
Beef cows 
Dairy heifers, 
Beet heifers, l+2 yrs 
Steers, over 2 yrs. 
oveers, L2 yers 
Calves, “under lyr; 
Bulls 

Sows 

Market hogs, 200 pounds 
Feeder hozgs, 100 pounds 
Boars 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Goats 

Chickens 


Turkeys raised 


Turkeys for breedin; stock 


Ducks 


ever l yr. 


A 


ik 


r 
N 


IMAL, UNITS 


NUUICE 


Rit Lite 


ANTMALS PER AU. 


| 


8 
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ry a 4 hu satus 


Ne I robust a 


wor bh. 2k 


rye ipsa 


cf arerter vpe8 — 


a 
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Btay, pate mode 


we L em oe 
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Poa at 
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